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HE STATEMENT of Henry Ford that unions never did any good 

to anyone is certainly in line with Henry’s other foolish statements. 
At one time Henry Ford bought a newspaper and ran it for the purpose 
of driving the Jews out of America. He failed absolutely and was dis- 
graced by exposures made by the Chicago Tribune when he brought suit 
against that newspaper in Chicago, and the ignorance of the man was 
pitiful. Henry Ford then testified that he had never heard of Benedict 
Arnold. The attorney representing the Tribune at, that time is still alive 
and he told me in my office afterwards that he did not think Henry Ford 
knew who George Washington was. 
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ORD drove out of his business the men who made the business. The 
Dodge brothers and the late Senator Couzens. Those men furnished 
the brains and the finance that made the Ford plant. 
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ENRY FORD in 1914 and 1915 bought a ship and filled it with a lot 
of fantastic parlor socialists and theoretical dreamers. He'sent the 
ship across the sea, paying all the expenses of the gang. Before they were 
half way over they got to fighting amongst themselves and instead of estab- 
lishing peace in Europe, Henry could not establish peace for the crowd 
he was financing. If Henry Ford had to work for twelve dollars a week, 
thirteen hours a day, and try to bring up a family, as I did, he would under- 
stand something of what unions have done for their membership. 
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ES, Heary Ford pays good wages, but he has made hundreds of mil- 

lions of dollars by paying good wages, but I would rather work for some 
other man in the same business than Ford, because you are not quite as 
much of a machine as you are in the Ford plant. 
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ENRY FORD was offered one thousand million dollars for his business 

a few years ago, according to the newspapers. This is too much money 
for any one or two men to have. There is something wrong in our country 
when we have so many people that are poor and Henry and Edsel Ford 
owning over one thousand million dollars. It could not happen in any 
other country but ours. 
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Machinery and Shorter Hours 


Organized labor demands that a 
broad reduction in the length of the 
work week, without decrease in 
weekly earnings, is necessary to pro- 
vide employment for the millions who 
have been deprived of the opportunity 
to work by the wholesale introduction 
of labor-displacing machinery. 

Reactionary employers and their 
economic sycophants insist that this 
decrease in hours would mean whole- 
sale reduction in the amount of com- 
modities produced and that under our 
existing price system based on profit 
the automatic and necessary result 
would be higher prices. 

The fallacy of this reasoning has 
been repeatedly shown by the fact 
that it overlooks the larger hourly or 
daily output of the workers under ma- 
chine production. 

The misleading characteristic of 
this viewpoint with regard to the tex- 
tile industry was re-emphasized with 
statistical data by Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins in her address of wel- 
come to the International Textile Con- 
ference in Washington called to form- 
ulate a basic world program for im- 
proving work conditions in the textile 
industry and especially with regard to 
establishing a world-wide maximum 
work week, preferably limited to forty 
hours. 

The textile industry is remarkable 
for the extent to which employers 
have introduced machinery to take 
the place of working men and women. 
It was not so many years ago that the 
average length of the work week in 
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this industry was in excess of sixty 
hours. Along with the introduction of 
machinery, by which a few workers 
produced as much goods as many 
workers produced without the ma- 
chinery, textile employers from the 
beginning waged a losing fight against 
shorter hours. 

In referring to the constantly larger 
increase in per capita output of the 
workers during this revolution of the 
textile industry by machinery, Miss 
Perkins said: 

“Shorter hours and higher incomes 
are a necessary accompaniment of ris- 
ing productivity. Despite a gradual 
shortening of the work week, the 
amount of cotton processed per wage 
earner per year in the United States 
was one and a half times greater in 
1880 than in 1850. There was an equal 
rate of increase between 1880 and 
1910. Contrasting a modern mill in 
1910 with a modern mill of 1936, spe- 
cial studies made for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics have shown more 
than a thirty-three and one-third per 
cent increase in output per man- 
hour.” 

Statistics with regard to the con- 
stantly increasing output per man- 
hour by the workers under machine 
production in other industries show 
that the principle is of general appli- 
cation. They demonstrate conclu- 
sively the validity and justice of or- 
ganized labor’s claim that in the in- 
terest of social justice hours of labor 
must be reduced along with the instal- 
lation of new machinery in order that 
the standards of living of the masses 
may be protected instead of all the 
benefits going to those who own and 
operate industry for profit—News 
Letter. 





Lehman Starts Another Reform 


Governor Lehman of New York 
suggests that all state officials be re- 
quired to pay state income taxes, and 
the legislature is expected to follow 
his advice. Thus this great governor 


—as able and devoted a chief execu- 
tive as any state has ever had— initi- 
ates a reform which all states and the 
Federal government should co-operate 
in extending. 

In his message, the governor says, 
“It is well settled that neither the Fed- 
eral government nor the states may 
constitutionally tax the property of 
the other, or the means or instrumen- 
talities employed by each in the exer- 
cise of governmental powers.” 

In the main, that is a wise policy, 
but insofar as it permits state and 
Federal officials and employes to es- 
cape state or national income taxes, it 
should be modified, and by constitu- 
tional amendment if necessary. 

And while we’re about it, we should 
stop the issuance by state and Federal 
agencies of tax exempt bonds and 
other securities. While it is true that 
by making such securities tax exempt, 
a lower rate of interest is secured, the 
practice is essentially unsound and 
should be abandoned.—Labor. 





U. S. Must Provide Work for 
Three Million Jobless, Says 
Green 


Washington, D. C.—In order to 
meet the minimum requirements of 
the unemployment crisis the Federal 
Government must provide at least 
3,000,000 jobs in a planned and ex- 
panded public works program during 
the next fiscal year, declared William 
Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, in a statement 
on unemployment. 

In commenting on the Federation’s 
figures which show that the unem- 
ployed army now numbers 9,722,000 
with the various Federal emergency 
projects providing intermittent work 
for only 2,939,000, the head of the A. 
F. of L. said there were at least 
1,000,000 more jobless and their fam- 
ilies who are actually suffering the 
pangs of poverty with but few of them 
being tided over by local relief. 

A significant feature of Mr. Green’s 
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statement was his denunciation of the 
“pauper test” generally imposed upon 
the unemployed when they apply for 
so-called “relief” work. He insisted 
that this degrading practice be abol- 
ished and that “those who cannot find 
work in private industry” must be 
given jobs by the Government “with- 
out the stigma of relief.” 

Following is the text of Mr. Green’s 
statement: 

“With the beginning of spring busi- 
ness activity in February employment 
started upward again. Gains were 
small, however, and in all only 280,000 
have gone back to work since Janu- 
ary ; employment is not yet back to the 
December, 1936, level. In February, 
1937, our preliminary figures show 
9,722,000 still without normal work 
in industry or government compared 
to 10,002,000 in January and 8,990,- 
000 in December. 

“Of those unemployed in February, 
2,939,000 had work at some time dur- 
ing the month ending February 1 on 
PWA, WPA or other Federal emer- 
gency projects. All of the remaining 
6,783,000 are in need of work, but for 
many of them the need is so desperate 
that health is being undermined and 
irreparable injury done to children. 

“Just how large this number may 
be, no one knows. We do know that 
from 300,000 to 500,000 families 
where the breadwinner needs work 
have been visited by relief agencies 
and found to be in serious want. These 
families, although work is denied 
them, are being temporarily tided 
over by local relief. 

“Thousands more apply for relief 
and are turned away because funds 
are lacking. It is estimated that at 
present WPA is falling short by at 
least 1,000,000 jobs of providing for 
unemployed families where health 
and morale are in danger. 

“In planning for the 1937-8 Fed- 
eral budget we must recognize that 
the present Federal Works Program 
is inadequate. We must have a pro- 


gram planned to give work on useful 
projects for the unemployed; it should 
not be on a relief roll basis. 

“It is an insult to self-respecting 
American citizens to tell them ‘You 
cannot have a job unless you declare 
yourself a pauper.’ Such a policy, if 
pursued beyond the emergency, will 
tend to make paupers of millions who 
will later be needed for responsible 
work. 

“By planning now for a program to 
provide 3,000,000 jobs, it is reliably 
estimated, we can care for those un- 
employed who are in serious need dur- 
ing the 1937-8 fiscal year and save the 
hundreds of thousands whose health 
and morale are now threatened. 


“With 9,722,000 now unemployed, 
we cannot possibly count on reducing 
unemployment below an average of 
7,500,000 in the fiscal year 1938—not 
even if the rapid gains of last year 
continue. A Works Program averag- 
ing 3,000,000 is the least that can ade- 
quately provide for those in need and 
even this leaves four and a half mil- 
lion without regular income. 

“A social security program which 
does not provide for all the unem- 
ployed cannot give real security. Pub- 
lic Works are an essential part of any 
adequate social security program. It 
is high time to look facts in the face 
and plan to give jobs without the 
stigma of relief to those who cannot 
find work in private industry.” 





U.S. Products Bought With 
Soviet Union Gold 


The Daily Telegraph of London, 
England, reports that consignments 
of newly-mined gold from the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics with an 
estimated value of $190,000,000 is be- 
ing shipped to the United States. It 
is assumed the purpose of the consign- 
ment of bullion is to pay for the Soviet 
Union’s recent large purchases of 
metals and rubber. 
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There should be no doubt in anyone’s mind but what the Supreme Court 
of the United States is as human as any other institution and is subject 
to public opinion. In sustaining the Wagner Labor Act they completely 
reversed themselves. In four of the five decisions on the Wagner Act the 
vote was five to four. Just a majority of one. Meaning again that one 
man could cast his vote with the reactionary judges and set aside the 
will of the people. All the more reason why President Roosevelt’s remedy 
for increasing the membership of the Supreme Court and making other 
changes in the Federal Judiciary should become a law. It is not a viola- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States to have that desire of the 
President become a law. The Constitution of the United States allows 
Congress the right to increase the number of members of the Supreme 
Court, and the membership has been increased two or three times in the 
past. You can talk as you please and argue as you want to, but the 
pressure brought to bear by publie opinion and by the activity of Labor 
in sustaining the President in his desire to infuse the Supreme Court 
with new, progressive, up-to-the-minute men who understand the modern 
pulse of the people—we repeat, that as a result of that it is our opinion 
that the Supreme Court rendered those recent favorable decisions towards 
Labor in sustaining certain labor legislation. And if the request of the 
President to change the composition of the Supreme Court is defeated 
by the Congress you can rest assured that the court will gradually work 
back into its reactionary policy. We repeat that putting a man on the 
Supreme Court does not change his whole life’s training. Those corpora- 
tion lawyers like Justice McReynolds, who hated Labor when they prac- 
ticed law, carry those hatreds with them when they become members of 
the Supreme Court. On the other hand, Brandeis and Cardoza on more 
than one occasion represented Labor in their law practice and understood 
the sufferings, the desires and ambitions of Labor, and were in sympathy 
with the workers and were disgusted with the persecution of the workers. 
Those men, when they became members of the Supreme Court, did not 
change overnight and their sympathetic understanding of the rights of 
the workers has been embodied in all their decisions pertaining to Labor. 


7 F 


Tae sustaining of the Wagner Act, as we interpret it at this time without 
yet having fully gone into it, applies only to interstate traffic or interstate 
employment; that is, employment where goods are manufactured or where 
workers are employed who have to do with interstate work. The garment 
working trades have been sustained because ninety-five per cent of the 
garments manufactured in a factory are usually shipped out of the state. 
It does not apply to such employments as department stores, chain five- 
and-ten-cent stores or grocery stores. This employment is purely within 
the state or, in other words, it is intrastate. The Supreme Court holds 
that they cannot interfere with strictly intrastate employment and that 
to regulate such employment is the duty and within the power of the 
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state governments. To carry out the Wagner-Connery Act there is a 
board appointed and that board interprets what they believe is the duty 
of the board in the application of the Act. The board has already decided 
they will not take up jurisdictional disputes between labor unions. I think 
they are wise in so proceeding because if they did they would have endless 
questions to decide and they would be continually involved in attempting 
to settle disputes between International unions as to jurisdiction. The 
board has the right to decide, if called upon, whether or not men should 
belong to a company union or should belong to a legitimate trade union. In 
such a case the board is empowered to hold an unprejudiced election and 
whatever way fifty-one per cent of the workers in the employment decide, 
then the forty-nine per cent would have to follow the action of the fifty- 
one per cent. It would not mean necessarily that the forty-nine per cent 
would have to join the union to which the fifty-one per cent were attached, 
but it would mean that those representing the fifty-one per cent, whether 
it be company union or legitimate trade union, that the conditions of the 
forty-nine per cent would be made by the fifty-one per cent, and the 
employers could not under the law deal with the forty-nine per cent. 
There is provision made in the Wagner Act for the recognition of crafts 
within any particular industry, so that if there was an industry employ- 
ing five hundred men and one hundred of those were truck drivers and 
twenty-five were machinists, those are considered crafts and whatever 
way a majority of either of those crafts decided as to what union they 
desired to belong to, the employers would have to recognize that majority 
as dealing with the whole of that particular craft. The law when drafted 
clearly took care of crafts so that the one big union, or industrial union, 
could not prevail. Senator Wagner sat in before the Executive Council of 
the A. F. of L. and discussed every phase of this situation and provided 
for the protection of the craft trades as against the one big union when 
he was fighting to put this bill through the United States Senate. If, for 
instance, in the General Electric there were fifty or one hundred full- 
fledged electricians and five thousand general workers around the plant, 
those electricians could not vote to join the union of the others. If claim 
was made by the electricians that these men were craftsmen then they 
would have to vote as to whether or not they wanted to belong to the 
craft union of electricians or some other independent union. 

I have not had the time to fully analyze this law, but I am giving my 
opinion as I understand it, and later on, for the information of our mem- 
bers, I will dwell more fully on some of the technical phases of the law. 
The greatest danger of the Act is this, that workers can vote by a ma- 
jority to remain outside a union or to remain as a company union, and if 
fifty-one per cent of such workers so decide, the forty-nine per cent that 
may belong to legitimate trade unions have no redress, as the employer 
is not compelled to recognize them in discussing wages and working con- 
ditions. There is, however, some safety thrown around such procedure 
and that is that no man in the company who is considered as having a 
position of authority, a member of the firm, a large stockholder, a boss 
or superintendent, can belong to the company union, nor can he in any 
way influence the workers by word or act to join a company union. If he 
is found guilty of doing so he can be taken into court and penalized. The 
company, for instance, cannot give free clubrooms or libraries as was 
done years ago by certain express companies in New York and by certain 
milk companies now in New York, in order to have their employees remain 
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out of legitimate unions and become members of a company union. Like 
all laws, this Wagner-Connery Act is not perfect and it could not be drawn 
perfectly, but as time goes on and we find its imperfections we will have 
to endeavor to amend it in order to overcome its weaknesses. However, 
with an adverse Supreme Court, with a prejudiced membership on the 
Supreme Court, they can read into the law or interpret the law against 
Labor, as they have done in nearly all other labor laws, especially in the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

Summing up the whole situation, it is a great victory for Labor to 
have the Wagner Act sustained by the Supreme Court. It proves conclu- 
sively that with the workers banding themselves together, the organized 
workers counseling with and influencing the unorganized workers, they 
have been successful in electing to office men who have the human touch, 
whose heart throbs beat in sympathy with the masses of the workers. If 
we had a man like Coolidge, Harding or Hoover in the White House for 
the last four years you can rest assured that the workers would not have 
such legislation enacted, and if it was enacted, which would be almost 
impossible under those regimes, it certainly would not be sustained by 
the Supreme Court. The thought running through my mind is this: that 
if the workers can merge themselves together in one solid body as they 
did in the last election and set aside all their disputes and misunder- 
standings, isn’t it possible and isn’t it to be expected and isn’t it necessary 
that they now come together and settle their disputes obtaining within 
their own organizations? 


OFF 


Loca UNIONS should purchase their supplies from the International 
oftice. We order in large amounts all those supplies and we get them 
cheaper than the local can buy them, and we sell them to the local unions 
for almost what it costs us. In other words, the locals can purchase them 
wholesale. Our purpose in handling most of these supplies is to help the 
local unions. I receive many letters written with pencil on any kind of 
ordinary paper, which is not only against the law of the International 
Union but is entirely unbusinesslike and shows a lack of understanding 
or carelessness on the part of the local secretary. If a local secretary is 
unable to write properly, then he should have someone else write for him 
or he should resign from his position. At any rate, anyone who can write 
with a pencil should be able to write with a pen. We have asked our local 
secretaries wherever it was possible to have their letters typewritten. 
We fully understand that our members who are elected to office in local 
unions are not all high school or highly educated college men, but nearly 
everyone now, under our system of education, is able to read and write, 
and we find most of the trouble coming from pure carelessness or lazi- 
ness. Every letter written to this office becomes a record. It remains in 
the headquarters indefinitely and should be written to cover such arrange- 
ment. All letterheads of local unions should read on the top line, “Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers” 
in large print; in a little smaller print the next line should read, “Affil- 
iated with the American Federation of Labor’; and then the next line 
should read “Local Union No. ——.” The International Union sells at a 
very low rate writing paper in blank form to local unions and the local 
union can write in ink the number of the local in the space allotted. Small 
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matters of this kind are important and they not only give the local union 
a better business appearance, but they make for better records and a 


more healthy understanding of what is contained in the letter sent to the 
International office. 


Every MEMBER initiated into a local union should, when becoming a mem- 
ber and taking the obligation, be given a due book which he should always 
carry with him, and in the space on the first page of the due book his ini- 
tiation stamp should be placed, cancelled with the stamp of the local union 
with the date of initiation. This is our law and we find many unions 
deliberately and willfully refusing to comply with it. A member who 
pays an initiation fee of two, five, ten or a hundred dollars should receive 
this book, which is a receipt and a proof that he has been initiated on a 
certain date. I hold as one of my most prized treasures the first due book 
which I received in Local 25, Truck Drivers of Boston, when I was ini- 
tiated away back in the early part of 1901. The other day the grandson 
of an old friend of mine showed me the due book of his grandfather who 
was a member of the Bakers’ Union in Ireland, and it was dated 1861. 
This third generation is proud of the membership in a trade union of 
the founder of the family in this country, the grandfather. You should 
likewise have your due book stamped properly because perhaps some day 
your grandson will hold it up in honor to deny some charge that might 
be made against their father or their grandfather as to his trade unionism. 
In addition to this and above and beyond all, it is the law of the Interna- 
tional Union that each man have his due book properly stamped. 


I wave been repeatedly asked questions about garage employes by the 
representatives of our unions, as to what our proper jurisdiction is and 
as to what local union they should belong to. In the first place let me state 
that we have chartered directly three garage workers’ unions, one in New 
York and one in San Francisco and one in Seattle. Next let me say that 
we have an agreement with the Machinists that we will not accept into 
membership any garage worker who is a machinist employed in said 
garage. Let me clarify here what constitutes the machinist in a garage. 
A machinist in a garage is one who is employed all of his time in the 
tearing down and building up of motors or in the repair of motors or 
other parts of a car which is considered machinists’ work. Also we will 
not admit to membership any man who is recognized as an electrician and 
who devotes all his time to electrical work on a car. Our jurisdiction inside 
garages, therefore, would embody men who do washing, polishing, chang- 
ing of tires, greasing, and general cleaning up of cars, or slight temporary 
repairs which do not necessitate the car being overhauled or laid up for 
any length of time. In the old days of the horse-drawn vehicle when 
stables were in vogue, the men who cleaned harness, polished and washed 
carriages, hacks, wagons, etc., all those men came under our jurisdiction 
by action of conventions of the American Federation of Labor. The 
garage in our modern life has replaced the stables. Consequently the same 
class of worker comes under our jurisdiction, and it has been so decided 
by the American Federation of Labor. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Where should those men belong? What is the jurisdiction of a garage 
workers’ local union chartered by this International? Those questions 
confront me and have been repeatedly asked. First let me say that it has 
been our policy to allow the local unions to take jurisdiction over the 
garage in which their members put up their trucks. For instance, if a 
certain large truck owner in the city of Chicago had a garage in which 
he employed constantly a half dozen men, two or three of them being 
mechanics and three of them ordinary garage helpers, the Truck Drivers’ 
Union would admit to membership, if they desired, those two, three or 
four men whose duties have been defined in Page 7, and who come under 
our jurisdiction. The Milk Drivers would do the same thing. For in- 
stance, the garage employes working for the Borden Company could 
be admitted to membership in the Milk Drivers’ Union. The Bakery 
Drivers would admit those garage workers as outlined above into the 
Bakery Drivers’ Union. Even after this has been done there are suffi- 
cient men on the outside, those that work in public garages, that would 
come under the jurisdiction of the regular Garage Workers’ Union, 
provided there was a Garage Workers’ charter in the city. If, however, 
it was agreed by the local union involved or the Joint Council, to relin- 
quish jurisdiction to the Garage Workers’ Union over any garage workers, 
the International Union would not object to such an arrangement. To 
explain further; if the Milk Drivers’ Union in Cleveland would not desire 
to take in the garage workers working for the large milk companies, or to 
make wages and conditions for them and there was a Garage Service 
Employes’ local union in Cleveland, the International Union would not 
object to such proceeding. 

Why are we so interested in making more clear our attitude on this 
subject at this time? First, because there is a wave of so-called “indus- 
trial unionism” in the air, and some of the industrial propagandists are 
going in and taking over garage workers who are employed by some of 
our large employers because of some of our unions refusing to admit them 
to membership, and the employer does not care to do business with those 
inexperienced and somewhat radical officers who are leading some of the 
C. I. O. unions. Again, it will considerably protect the local driver against 
unnecessary disturbance in the business to have jurisdiction over those 
garage workers employed in the garage in which the driver puts up his 
vehicle. Also the driver, in most cities, is better able to make conditions 
for the garage worker than any outside organization. In the city of Chi- 
cago where there is a Dairy Workers’ Union embracing all the inside men 
in the dairies, or in some’other large city, if the milk drivers decide to 
reach an understanding in regard to this class of work mentioned herein, 
there are no objections on the part of the International Union to such 
understanding. But in nearly all cities, with the exception of a very few, 
the different crafts of our union could very well take care of the garage 
workers in the garages where their membership put up their trucks. Of 
course the garage worker who is not a mechanic does not enjoy the same 
wages and working conditions as the driver, mainly because this class of 
worker has not been organized while the other man driving the truck has 
been organized for many years. Again, it does not always require the 
same kind of skill to do what is sometimes classed as common labor inside 
the garage as it does to drive a truck through the congested highways of 
city and state. 
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The printed matter below has been forwarded to me by United States 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, who is a member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the United States Senate, which has been investi- 
gating detective agencies and spy systems within the Labor Movement. 
Those agencies and spy systems are paid by the employers considerable 
sums of money for reporting activities within the Union, and in some 
instances it has been shown that they have created distrust within the 
unions and in other instances have broken up the unions and helped to 
form company unions. The Railway Audit and Inspection Company re- 
ferred to herein has been compelled to appear before the United States 
Senate Committee and give evidence. This is an organization similar to 
the Pinkerton Detective Agency. The following is taken from Page 6 of 
the sub-committee’s report on this subject, published and printed in the 
government printing offices: 

Railway Audit & Inspection Co., whose records were mutilated, is 
known from various authenticated sources to have serviced 67 companies, 
including the Aluminum Co. of America; the Borden Milk Co.; the Con- 
solidated Gas Co. of New York; Frigidaire Corporation; Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation and H. C. Frick Coal & Coke Co., both subsidiaries of 
United States Steel; Kelvinator Sales Corporation; National Dairy Prod- 
ucts; Truscon Steel; Western Union; Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co.; Woodward Iron & Coal Co., and the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


SPIES FROM WITHIN OR WITHOUT 


Sometimes operatives are brought in from without. Sometimes the 
client prepares a list of his own workers who he thinks could be corrupted 
by bribery to spy upon their fellows. If he is given no such list, the opera- 
tive or contact man upon the case, ordinarily known as “hooker,” must 
himself locate a likely candidate for stool-pigeon. An ex-officer for the 
National Corporation Service said that out of the some 300 operatives upon 
whom he had kept records, 70 per cent were “hooked” men. 


HOW THE SPY IS PROCURED 


The stoolpigeon has several qualifications which make him useful to 
the agency and the employer. C. M. (Red) Kuhl, strikebreaker and hooker 
with 20 years’ experience, testified: 

“Well, first you look your prospect over and if he is married, that is 
preferable. If he is financially hard up, that is number two. If his wife 
wants more money or he hasn’t got a car, that all counts.” 

It is apparently considered even more important that a prospective 
undercover man should be a union member. One Pinkerton superintendent 
estimated that 25 per cent of his informants were members of unions. 
Another testified that he instructed his undercover men to join the union. 
A list prepared .or a hooker by the Republic Rubber Co. was composed 
strictly of “out-and-out union men.” It is considered ideal procedure to 
hook the president or treasurer of a union, since he is in a position not 
only to reveal union membership rolls but to formulate and carry out 
policies which will lead to its weakening and destruction. 

Hooking is usually done by roving operatives of the detective agency 
who assume such roles as appraisers, bankers’ agents, and newspaper 
men. One favorite subterfuge is to represent themselves as coming from 
a group of stockholders in the company who are said to be fearful lest 
labor is being discriminated against by the current management. The 
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extent to which operatives assume the guise of Federal agents is difficult 
to determine, but in at least one instance your committee found that a 
hooker posed as a Government official looking for someone to make special 
reports for the Government. 


HOW THE SPY OPERATES 


The job of the hooked man is to report what he sees and hears. 
Typical spy procedure was described by a Reading hosiery worker who 
answered an advertisement for a full-fashioned knitter at $100 a week, 
and found he was applying for a job at the Railway Audit & Inspection 
offices. He was told to get acquainted with as many employees as possible, 
to win their confidences about the union and to eavesdrop when they 
talked in groups. Daily he was to send union information, signed by an 
arbitrary number, in an envelope without return address. He must be 
careful not to use the same mail box often. 


FALSIFICATION OF REPORTS 


Operatives’ reports are edited, censored, padded, and falsified by the 
head office of certain agencies to make the client think he is receiving 
enough for his money. One instructor said he told a green operative to 
use his imagination if he wanted to keep his job. As a result, the em- 
ployer often receives untrue, inflammatory pictures of industrial difficul- 
ties in his plant. 


EMPLOYERS’ MONEY IS PAID TO CORRUPT THEIR WORKERS BY BRIBERY 


Pinkerton’s, who for the first seven months of 1936 spent something 
like $240,000 of employers’ money for corrupting men to sell out their 
fellow workers, and who assert that their company does no work on 
divorce matters, tells in the ironical words of its general manager what 
they require for character in their informants: “We make inquiries in 
the neighborhood in which they live, to learn what their standing in the 
community is, whether they are considered honest, trustworthy, law-abid- 
ing people.” In striking contrast to this character reference, is a hooked 
man’s description of his work: “I have known Ferguson for 20 years 
and Kepler for 10 years (both of them union men), and now I am selling 
them out as they tell me most anything.” 


WHAT HAPPENS AFTER UNION SECRETS HAVE BEEN LEARNED 


On the basis of evidence, your committee believes that the employer, 
in possession of the facts he has paid to obtain, may proceed according 
to something like the following formula. He may disperse lesser sympa- 
thizers by threat of dismissals and summarily discharge the more impor- 
tant ones. He may frame the organizers on charges of dishonesty or out- 
rageous personal conduct intended to discredit them among their follow- 
ers. He may have them “taken for a ride,” “for a fishing trip,” or “worked 
on,” terms used to convey that he hires thugs to beat them, even into 
unconsciousness. 

If the employer is part of an integrated industry he may black-list 
union members for further employment, this being probably of all penal- 
ties the most ruthless device, since it is intended to produce, and often 
does produce, permanent.loss«of livelihood. It was developed by testimony 
that a blacklist may include more than 900 firms covering the major part 
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of an industry. Thus a blacklisted person may be almost universally 
barred from working at his given trade. This is a loss to industry also, 
neoaaes the blacklist often affects the most stable and most efficient 
workers. 


These practices are known to exist. Their extent is unknown. Indus- 
trys’ estimate as to what espionage services are worth for their disruptive 
effect is the amount which employers are known to pay for them. 


INDUSTRY’S OWN SPY SYSTEM YET TO BE INVESTIGATED 


By no means will the spy investigation be completed until your com- 
mittee has studied private detective systems maintained by single employ- 
ers or by employers collaborating in their anti-labor policies, Far more 
powerful and less subject to control than professional agencies, the pri- 
vate police corps appears to be more sinister, insofar as it is inextricably 
woven into every other condition of employment in the company town. 
Through it the worker may be coerced into buying his food at the com- 
missary. Because of it the grand jury may fail to throw around him the 
protective processes of the law. In one instance testimony was given that 
persons known to have company connections could never be indicted; 
that grand jurors would not dare to return anything but “no bill.” 


CONSTITUTION IS DERIDED 


From your committee’s still fragmentary inquiry in this field of its 
investigation, it is clear that espionage has become the habit of American 
management. Until it is stamped out the rights of labor to organize, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of assembly will be meaningless phrases. Men 
cannot meet freely to discuss their grievances or organize for economic 
betterment; they may not even express opinions on politics or religion so 
long as the machinery of espionage pervades their daily life. Nor can 
industry itself do aught but multiply suspicion and distrust. Industry 
from fear pays millions a year to live in more fear. 

What legislative means can be adopted by Congress to curb these 
anti-American practices will net be apparent until the custom is shown 
in all its ramifications. 


STRIKEBREAKING 


When the employer’s hostility is forced into the open, the detective 
agency puts a second service at his disposal. It furnishes guards, osten- 
sibly for plant protection, but actually for breaking strikes or provoking 
disorder. Strikebreakers are recruited from certain well-known hangouts. 
In New York they may be found at Forty-second and Broadway; in Chi- 
cago, near Randolph Street, in the Loop; in Philadelphia, around the 
Reading Depot. By some grapevine system of communication, the word 
of a strike is instantly relayed outward from these centers to those of 
the strikebreaking profession who do not happen to be on hand. 

A well-defined caste system exists within the ranks of strikebreakers. 
The foreman is a noble. Privates are known as finks or guards. Finks 
should not be confused with scabs who attempt to break strikes by taking 
their jobs from striking workers. Often the employer pretends that the 
strikebreaker is a bona fide craftsman and is being brought in perma- 
nently to supplant his striking workers. This is almost invariably fiction, 
one illustrious instance being that of the hosiery salesman who turned up 





———— 
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as an electrical lineman. The word “slugger” defines itself. A roper is less 
well defined, the term being used to describe shadower, informant, and 
hooker. A still further variety of strikebreaker is the missionary who 
travels from door to door, usually in the role of salesman, and talks 
derogatorily of the strike to the strikers’ families in order to break down 
their morale. Drawn from the underworld, a large number of these men 
have criminal records. Out of 13 strikebreakers furnished by Railway 
Audit & Inspection for the General Materials strike in St. Louis in 1932, 
seven were wanted by the police of other cities on charges including bur- 
glary, forgery, larceny, inciting to riot, and assault. 


UNITED STATES SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR. 





The following is an extract from the report of the LaFollette Sena- 
torial Committee, who are investigating spying and strikebreaking by the 
large employers: 

“It must survey the private espionage and the strikebreaking forces 
maintained by industry itself. It must inquire into evidence of individual 
and communal violations of free speech and assembly by various authori- 
ites and organizations. It should analyze relevant state and community 
statutes and their workings.” 


CITIZENS ASSAULTED 


In sixteen pages the report summarizes graphically the methods of 
labor spy agencies and tear gas companies. “That industry should be 
permitted to arm unscrupulous men under their own pay, gravely wearing 
the badge of the law is startling,” the report declares. “That there is 
allowed to flourish a gigantic commercial enterprise in which employers 
collaborate with professional spies in assaulting citizens because they 
exert their lawful right to organize for collective bargaining, is shocking 
to any true defender of constitutional government.” 

Labor spying is “a highly profitable business” and “both industrial 
— and strikebreaking thrive on industrial strife,” the committee 
declares. 


RIGHTS BECOME MEANINGLESS 


“Employers’ money is paid to corrupt their workers by bribery,” 
union sympathizers are dismissed, beaten up, and blacklisted. “It is clear 
that espionage has become the habit of American management. Until it 
is stamped out the rights of labor to organize, freedom of speech, freedom 
of assembly will be meaningless phrases. 

“Men cannot meet freely to discuss their grievances or organize for 
economic betterment; they may not even express opinions on politics or 
religion so long as the machinery of espionage pervades their daily life. 
Nor can industry itself do aught but multiply suspicion and distrust. 
Industry from fear pays millions a year to live in more fear.” 

Strikebreakers are drawn from the underworld, have criminal records 
and are sometimes sent long distances to the strike scene in violation of 
the Byrnes Law. 
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Tue LETTER below, addressed to President Possehl of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers, is published for the purpose of transmit- 
ting to our local unions interested in road work and in other work in 
which modern motor power is used instead of the horses which were 
formerly used, all the information we can on the jurisdiction question 
between our International Union and the International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers.—EDITOR. 


February 24, 1937. 
Mr. John Possehl, President, 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 
1003 K Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


I have carefully read the prepared printed pamphlet which you handed 
me in the Hamilton Hotel a week ago, which deals with the jurisdiction 
question on road machinery, tractors, etc., between the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs and the International Union 
of Operating Engineers. 

To say the least, I am much surprised and considerably disappointed 
at your interpretation of the agreement entered into in New Orleans be- 
tween former President Huddell and his associates and the undersigned and 
his associates. You refer in many instances to this agreement in your printed 
pamphlet. Your interpretation is beyond my understanding, because 
apparently your idea is that while we reached an understanding in that 
New Orleans Convention of the American Federation of Labor with the 
Engineers on tractors, that because we mentioned no other conveyance 
or road machinery, that gave to the Engineers everything except the 
tractor of fifty horsepower or under. 

The reason for that conference which led up to the agreement on the 
tractor was because the only question at issue at that time where we had 
any complaints, was in California, on tractors, and the only reason that 
tractors were mentioned in the agreement was because of the fact that 
the grievance or dispute arose over tractors operating in certain work 
in California around San Francisco. The Convention in New Orleans was 
in November, 1928. This is when the agreement was entered into which 
dealt with only the question of tractors. Since that time as the revolution 
in industry and machinery has continued and substantially increased, 
many other horse-drawn vehicles have been transformed into equipment 
in which gasoline power is used. 

On Page 7 of this printed pamphlet of yours, in the first column you 
state: 
“Kindly be informed that the jurisdiction over operating 
machinery on building or construction work belongs to the En- 
gineers.” 


This was in your letter dated September 13, 1934, to Mr. John W. 
Thompson of Cincinnati, Ohio. Surely you know, because you have printed 
same in the pamphlet, that the decision of the Executive Council and the 
Conventions of the American Federation of Labor awarded to the Team- 
sters jurisdiction over loading and unloading all building material up to 
the first floor in all buildings, whether under constructions or under repair. 
For many years this question of loading and unloading building material 
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and other material was before the American Federation of Labor in a 
dispute between the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and the 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, and it was definitely decided in favor 
of the Teamsters. In addition to this, that decision gave to the Teamsters’ 
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International Union all loading and unloading of heavy machinery and 
building material with the exception of construction material going above 
the ground in new buildings or buildings under repair, which was awarded 
to the Iron Workers. 

I repeat that we did not concede to your organization, under any 
strain of the imagination, jurisdiction over all other road machinery and 
equipment with the exception of, as you state, tractors of fifty horsepower 
and under. We certainly claim and will insist on our jurisdiction over all 
machinery which has taken the place of horse-drawn equipment. I will 
not go into detail in this letter and will confine myself to the statement 
that in all justice the only road machinery that your organization is en- 
titled to jurisdiction over would be the machinery that now takes the 
place of the former steam roller or the machinery that takes the place 
of the former steam shovel wherein the scoop was used in cuttings or 
levelings. 

It seems apparent that there is a vast difference of opinion between 
you and your associates, representing the Engineers, and the undersigned 
and his associates, representing the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. This, of course, is due mainly to the fact that the horses that our 
members formerly were engaged in driving and caring for have been 
replaced, not only in road and bridge construction but in every other 
branch of our calling. We are insisting that our members follow our call- 
ing; that is, to be brief, continue to operate the machinery in which motors 
using gasoline or fuel oil are engaged, which replace the horse-drawn 
vehicles of some years ago. 

I find that in some places you have admitted truck drivers as engi- 
neers, who are hauling ready-mixed concrete. Of course your organiza- 
tion has always had the engineer in the yard engaged in the manufacture 
of this concrete. But in the case of the truck driver who backs in under 
a mixer or hopper operated by one of your members, and loads his truck 
with five, ten or fifteen yards of concrete, hauling it to a job, where to 
unload it he presses a lever with his hand or foot, the same as moving the 
clutch on an ordinary motor truck—to find that your organization has 
admitted this class of driver into membership is beyond the understanding 
of the officers and members of our organization and is really a standing 
joke amongst the International labor men to -whose attention such pro- 
cedure has been called. Without intending to argue the question, before 
the advent of ready-mixed concrete our members hauled the sand, gravel, 
cement, crushed stone and other materials used in the making of con- 
crete, to the job where the concrete was mixed and poured by some other 
tradesman or laborer. Now that the concrete is mixed in the yards by a 
machine operated by one of your members, we haul the concrete the same 
as we did the sand, gravel, cement, etc. I also find instances where such 
ready-mixed concrete is hauled by our members and there is an engineer 
standing at the job who insists on working a lever in order to dump the 
concrete. In other words, some of your members in some places have 
claimed the right to unload our trucks, which means nothing more or less 
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than pressing a lever and tipping up the truck, the same as is done in the 
unloading of coal. 
It is regrettable indeed that there is such a divergence of opinion 
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between us as International officers, on the question of jurisdiction per- 
taining to our work, but I assume that each of us is endeavoring as we 
see the light to protect what we consider the work properly coming under 
our jurisdiction. Believing thus and also believing that it is impossible 
for us to reach an understanding in any other way, I had in mind having 
a conference with the representatives of your organization in Washington 
during the week beginning February 8, feeling that your organization hav- 
ing its headquarters in Washington you would have no difficulty in having 
a representative committee present. Our General Executive Board was 
also meeting in Washington during that week. I reported to the Board in 
session in the Washington Hotel that I had made inquiries and you were 
not in Washington but were in Miami. We expected your return all week. 
My first opportunity of seeing you personally, and I had not heard from 
you in written form, was on the evening of February 16. Our Board 
having adjourned on that day, most of our members had returned to their 
respective districts, believing that a conference could not be arranged. 
Inow suggest that in view of the fact that we visited Washington, the 
headquarters of your International Union, that a conference be held 
within the next sixty days in the Carpenters’ Building, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, which is the headquarters of our International Brotherhood, for 
the purpose of going further into this dispute or misunderstanding in an 
endeavor to reach an agreement. I believe the need for the conference is 
very urgent. After all, each of us must do our best to fill our respective 
duties in the positions in which we are placed, and I hope and trust that 
you will call this request to the attention of your associates, with the 
end in view that this conference be held. 


Assuring you of my very best wishes for your continued success and 
good health and the future progress and advancement of your Interna- 
tional Union, I beg to remain 

Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) DANIEL J. ToBIN, 
DJT.GMC General President. 


P. $8.—I notice you state in this pamphlet that I refused to have a 
conference with you in Tampa. This, of course, is not true; we had no 
preparation or expectation of holding such a conference and those of our 
people vitally interested were not present. I think I suggested that we 
hold the conference in Washington in the early part of February and that 
I would let you know the date later. I complied with this arrangement and 
notified you in due time as to our desire for a conference in Washington. 
lam now requesting that within the next sixty days—in other words, not 
later than April 25—that a conference be held. 

April 24, 1937. No answer has been received on the above let- 
ter.—EDITOR. 
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advance lifts the total wage increases 
in the last two years to 21 per cent, or 
approximately $6,000,000. 


The unions receiving the $3,000,000 
increase this year are the Interna- 
tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employes and Moving Picture Ma- 
chine Operators, the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
and the Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers. 
Officials representing the Screen Ac- 
tors’ Guild and the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians were at the confer- 
ence but did not ask for wage in- 
creases. 

Pat Casey, producers’ labor rela- 
tions counsel, denied persistent re- 
ports in trade circles that the increase 
would lead to higher admission prices 
at box office. He claimed that a box 
office increase was impractical be- 
cause half of it would go to the Gov- 
ernment in taxes. 





$7-a-Room Rent Fixed for PWA 
Harlem Houses 


New York, N. Y.—Rents in the 
PWA low-rental Harlem River Houses 
apartment project, costing $4,279,000, 
covering seven-acre site between 151st 
and 153rd streets on the Harlem 
River, will average $7 per room 
monthly, according to an announce- 
ment given out here by Public 
Works Administrator Harold L. Ickes 
through the office of the housing divi- 
sion of the PWA. 

The figure will include hot and cold 
water and heat. Gas and electric 
charges will be billed to the tenants at 
a combined average flat rate of $1.42 
a room monthly. 

More than 11,000 families have ap- 
plied to lease living quarters in the 
Harlem buildings, which will accom- 
modate 574 Negro families. The seven 
units consist of four-story and five- 
story “walk-up” buildings arranged in 
suites of two to five rooms. The facil- 


ities include a clinic to be operated bye 
New York City, supervised nurseries 
playgrounds, : 
outdoor entertainments and broai” 
landscaped courts with walkways. 


No families will be received as tenE 


ants whose annual income exceeds fival yy 


times the amount of the rent. 
Under the law by which the PWAg” 
slum clearance and housing operation” 
are carried out it is mandatory tha 
projects pay back to the Governmenm 
55 per cent of their cost over a perio” 
of sixty years. The projects must als” 
pay their own maintenance and oper 


ating costs. It was announced that tha. 


$7 rental will cover all these charges : 





Textile Price Slashes Suggested 
by Japanese 


Washington, D. C.—Kenji Taker 
chi, Japanese employers’ adviser am” 
the International Textile Conferenay” 
here, agreed with the viewpoint o%” 
many delegates on the possibility 4 
enlarging the market for textil 
goods by increasing the purchasingl” 
power of the masses, but expressel 
the fear that at times such an i> 
crease in demand for textile product] 
would be at the expense of other in 
dustries. 

“The problem is therefore to in 
crease purchasing power in genera 
in a country so that the demand fom 
products of all industries will be in 
creased,” he said. 

“This, however, is a dangerous de 
vice because it might well happen thag- 
such a remedy will end in a policy @ 
inflation. In my opinion there is only 
one practical solution, and that is t# 
reduce prices in the textile industry. 

This would mean in countries wher, 
the employers are all-powerful a ref” 
duction in the wages of textile work 
ers, which is just what the labor dele 
gates to the conference do not war 
It is therefore probable that Mr. Tag” 
keuchi’s recommendation will not rey” 
ceive serious consideration. 
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WE HOPE and trust that the Automobile Workers’ Union will make 
; Henry Ford recognize the right of men to organize. Even though 
they get wages now as good or better than are paid by Ford’s competitors, 
men have no freedom and don’t dare open their mouths within the Ford 
iustitution, and sometimes they are watched and shadowed and investi- 
gated outside their employment. Organization has not only raised the 
wages and shortened the hours of men but it has given them more freedom 
and the right to express themselves. There is no such right in Ford’s 
plant. Henry Ford claims that any workman can come and see him at 
any time with any legitimate grievance. Well, you ask any one of Ford’s 
men about that and they will tell you that if you attempt to see Henry Ford 
or anyone even below him and make a special demand for an increase in 
wages, you are notified the following Friday afternoon that you are not 
wanted next Monday. 
TTF 


HE BEST PROOF of a union man is to obey the decisions of his local 

union, and the best proof of loyalty on the part of a local union is to 
obey the rulings and decisions of the General Executive Board of the Inter- 
national Union that has chartered the local union. Any organization affil- 
iated with this International that believes they can do better outside are 
welcome to go, but we promise them that they will be sorry, as has been 
proved by unions that took that foolish step more than once during our 
term of office in the past thirty years. 


Tr OF 


HE INFLUENCE of this International Union and its affiliations, as 

well as its strength and solidarity, is the greatest help that many of 
our unions enjoy. in establishing the conditions they now have. Some- 
times local union officers believe they are all-powerful because the gang 
slaps them on the back at certain periods. Those kind of men, when they 
get drunk with their own importance, soon find themselves on the outside 
and soon find themselves forgotten. I have had one or two experiences 
of International men who believed they were all-powerful, men whom 
we made. Of course we removed them, clipped them of their power, took 
away their title and their pay, and soon they were just plain, helpless, 
sorry individuals. We are happy to say‘that such occasions have been 
extremely rare. We regret when we have to act thus. 


i a 


E A MAN! That means that no matter how poor you are, you can 

be clean and honest and honorable. Be considerate of others. That 
means you should not wilfully hurt anyone by thoughtless word or act.’ 
The more we humble ourselves the more we honor ourselves. 
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Official Magazine of the 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 


_— 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


. 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
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